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Just  Received  a  Shipment  of  the 
Celebrated  ARROW  COLLARS 
and  SHIRTS 
Latest  Style  Design 


For  those  who  contemplate 
traveling  we  have  Valises,  Suit 

I 

Cases,  Wicker  and  Leather  Bags, 
Steamer  and  other  trunks 

Everything  necessary  for  traveling 
We  can  fit  you  out  for  your  trip 


Chas.  H.  Vorck 
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Harry— A  Psychological  Study 


Much  hath  been  said  both  gen- 
erally and  specifically  about  fitting 
the  education  to  the  child.  Concrete 
illustrations  have  been  offered  to 
substantiate  the  theory  that  has  some- 
time ere  since  become  an  accpted 
fact  that  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  less  divergent  from  the 
desideratum  than  those  attendant 
upon  the  application  of  the  old  school 
theories. 

Our  first  application  of  the  idea 
was  made  in  the  fall  of  the  present 
school  year. 

A  class  of  pupils,  whose  progress, 
to  say  the  least,  had  been  unsatis- 
factory, was  made  up. 

The  class  was  rather  cosmopolitan 
in  age,  size  and  mental  development. 
It  included  four  girls  and  two  boys 
in  approximately  the  second  grade  of 
public  school  work;  one  girl  and  one 
boy  who  had  been  five  years  reaching 
the  stage  of  advanced  kindergarten 
work;  one  very  backward,  dwarfish 
boy  who  was  transferned  from  the 
Department  for  Backward  Children 
because  of  his  deafness;  and  two 
feeble-minded  boys  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind. 

The  teacher  selected  for  this  class 
was  the  daughter  of  deaf  parents  and 
experienced  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
the  feeble-minded  deal.'.  The  task 
she  undertook  was  not  easy,  the  class 
she  look  not  inviting  and  the  pros- 
pect she  faced  not  encouraging. 

The  pupils  of  the  second  grade,  the 
most  advanced  class,  if  they  could  be 
termed  advanced, were  discouraged-  - 
discouraged  because  they  had  seen 
their  classmates  pass  and  leave  them 
behind,  because  they  had  seen  smaller 
children  than   themselves    in  more 


advanced  classes,   because  they  had 
always  received  such  low  marks  in 
examination, no  matter  how  hard  they  i 
tried. 

They  were  destined  to  be  more 
discouraged  still  because  their  new 
teacher  took  away  from  them  all  the 
big  hard  books,  in  fact  all  books,  and 
sent  them  to  the  study  hall  with 
simple,  very  simple  lessons  copied  in 
their  composition  books.  The  start 
was  sore  discouraging  for  both  teach- 
er and  pupil.  Then  from  the  midst 
of  discouragement  rose  the  star  of 
hope— better  marks— 70,  80,  90,  95 
and  once  in  a  while  the  long-era ved- 
for  hundred.  'Twas  encouraging 
now---encouraging  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  pupils  took  a  new 
lease  on  life.  They  were  in  their 
element.  The  teacher  took  interest 
in  her  work.  Her  efforts,  she  saw, 
were  far  from  vain.  The  pupils 
were  leading  her.  They  were  anxi- 
ous to  learn.  They  wanted  to  know 
the  names  for  the  objects  that  sur- 
rounded them,  the  expressions  for 
the  actions  they  performed.  They 
realized  that  this  going  to  school  was 
not  the  dry,  hum  drum  memorizing 
of  language  like  the  going  to  school 
had  been,  that  it  was  the  acquiring 
of  a  practical  means  of  communica- 
tion that  they  had  needed, needed  and 
would  need  in  the  daily  expression  of 
their  hopes,  fears,  opinions  and  de- 
sires. Thus  was  awakened  those 
aspirations  that  had  remained  dor- 
mant so  long. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
individual  progress  of  the  members 
of  this  class  after  their  awakening, 
but  time  and  space  forbid,  and  necess- 
itate the   selection  of  those  whose 
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greater  progress  merits  the  most 
attention. 

One  of  the  girls,  Jennie  we  will 
call  her,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
third  grade  and  is  holding  her  own 
nicely  in  the  higher  grade,  and  is  so 
happy  and  satisfied  as  to  make  every 
moment  of  school  time  pleasant. 

The  other  study,  however,  the 
real  purport  of  this  article  is  Harry, 
we  will  call  him  to  save  embarass- 
ment.  Harry  entered  school  four 
years  ago,  and  the  records  speak  of 
him  as  being-  too  homesick  and  dis- 
satisfied to  do  his  work.  After  a  short 
stay  at  the  school  he  one  aay  left 
without  permission  and  after  dilligent 
search  was  located  some  fifteen  miles 
down  the  railroad  track.  He  was 
brought  back  a  disgruntled  dissatis- 
fied lad.  Harry  was  then  just  eleven. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  kindness 
was  the  only  road  to  obedience,  for 
any  roughness  called  forth  a  flood  of 
tears  and  an  outburst  of  insane  temp- 
er. When  he  was  talked  to  kindly, 
however,  he  was  readily  responsive 
to  kindly  reprimand,  and  later  on 
when  he  became  better  saitisfied  he 
was  found  to  have  a  disposition  nat- 
urally cheery  and  bright. 

The  sourness  of  disposition  was  at 
first  attributed  entirely  to  strange 
surroundings  but  it  was  later  learned 
that  the  boy's  homelife  had  been  such 
as  to  necessitate  his  being  on  the 
defensive. 

Harry  was  hard  to  classify.  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  just  how  much 
hearing  he  had;  hard  to  judge  whet- 
her his  backwardness  was  due  to 
previous  environment;  and  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  tardy  men- 
tal development  was  occasioned  by 
lack  of  gray  matter  or  by  defective 
hearing. 

The  superintendent  of  the  public 
school  Harry  attended,  and  who  filled 
out  his  application  blank  stated  in  his 
communication  that  the  boy,  because 
of  defective  hearing  had  made  prac- 
tically no  improvement  in  school. 

When  he  entered  school  Oct.  15, 
1910  he  was  placed  in  a  class  consist- 
ing of  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  He 
could  work  with  neither  grade  and  so 
was  the  subject  of  special  attention. 

The    teacher's    comments    in  his 


journal  will  serve  to  show  how  he 
regarded  the  bov. 

"Oct  2]  ,1910. -The  new  boy,  Har- 
ry is  little  more  than  a  first  grade 
pupil  and  therefore  cannot  work  with 
either  one  of  my  classes." 

Presidents  comment:  "Dr.  Morse 
who  examined  the  boy  when  he  first 
entered  school  says  he  is  not  deaf." 

"Nov.  4,  1910  -Harry  is  quite  a 
dilligent  little  fellow  and  enjoys  his 
work.  In  arithmetic  Harry  under- 
stands addition,  and  subtraction,  but 
falls  down  when  language  problems 
are  given  him.  He  reads  quite  well 
and  is  able  to  spell  correctly  any 
wrord  he  can  pronounce." 

President's  comment---"Harry 's 
mental  development  is  that  of  a  hear- 
ing" boy. ' '  . 

"Feb.  10. ---Harry  still  continues 
to  be  a  puzzle.  I  think  one  day  he 
is  feeble-minded  and  the  next  I  think 
he  isn't.  The  little  fellow  did  so 
well  in  his  examinations  and  makes 
such  rapid  progress  when  I  have  time 
to  devote  to  him.  I  realize,  however, 
that  he  is  far  from  being  a  normal 
child." 

In  the  examinations  referred  to 
Harry  answered  in  Arithmetic  such 
questions  as  7x7  are?  10--4  are  ?,  18 
and  9  are?,  added  four  columns  of 
five  figures  each,  wrote  the  numerals 
in  figures  and  words  up  to  fifty;  in 
language,  questions  about  his  home 
and  school  life,  wrote  names  of  famil- 
iar objects  and  actions, 

Shortly  after  the  above  examination 
Harry  was  tested  according  to  the 
Binet-Simon  test,  and  he  tested  but 
five  years  mental  age.  His  tardiness 
seemed  to  be  due  rather  to  lack  of 
gray  matter  than  defective  hearing. 

Tne  next  fall,  Harry  returned  to 
school  late.  He  wras  put  in  with  a 
class  of  children  more  nearly  his  men- 
tal calibre. 

From  the  record  book  of  his  teach- 
er for  that  year,  the  following  re- 
marks are  exceroted. 

"Harry  cannot  write  a  journal  of 
the  events  of  the  day  and  does  not 
possess  a  command  of  even  the  simp- 
lest language.  Is  he  feeble-minded?" 

President's  comment:  "Not  outside 
of  schoolroom.  He  is  unusually  cle- 
ver in  getting  into  mischief." 

Continued  on  Page  9 . 
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The  Benefit  Dance 

If  well  satisfied  patrons  and  a  fair 
financial  compensation  constitute  the 
success  of  an  undertaking",  then  the 
benefit  dance  held  in  the  gymnasium 
on  April  17  may  be  classified  as  suc- 
cessful. The  dance  was  given  for 
recruiting  the  till  of  the  amusement 
fund. 

The  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
three  departments  were  divided  into 
committees  so  the  extra  work  entailed 
by  the  dance  and  supper  did  not  fall 
heavily  on  anyone. 

Dancing  commenced  about  half  past 
eight  and  continued  till  three  the  next 
morning.  A  delightful  supper  was 
served  at  eleven.  The  food  commit- 
tee is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  menu  and  the  dining- 
room  committee  for  the  tasty  manner 
and  dispatch  of  serving  the  supper. 

Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  Rogers'  Orchestra  of  Hel- 
ena consisting  of  piano,  violin  and 
drums.  The  pieces  they  played  were 
late  music  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  rendered  made  dancing- 
very  enjoyable.  Our  boys,  Clyde 
Troutman,  Frank  Ericson,  and  Mr. 
Braasch,  continued  the  music  while 
t tie  orchestra  was  at  supper  that  there 
might  be  no  interruption  of  the  danc- 
ing. The  gymnasium  was  attractive- 
ly decorated  with  bunting  and  flags. 

The  men  were  charged  a  dollar 
each  for  dancing  and  supper  was 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
a  couple. 

$101.50  were  taken  in.  After  the 
musicians  fee  and  actual  cost  of  pro- 
visions tor  supper  were  deducted 
$52.17  were  turned  over  to  the  amuse- 
ment fund. 

To  this  sum  the  following  donations 
were  added: 

Mr.  Pfaff   $5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  $2.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Pierce  $1.50 

The  management  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  and  thanks  for  the 
above  donations. 

The  following  letter   speaks  for  it- 


self. We  like  such  sounds,  and 
wish,  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
one  and  all. 

April  17,  1914 
Mr.  H.  J.  Menzemer,  Pres't. 
Montana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Boulder,  Montana 
My  dear  Mr.  Menzemer:  - 

Noticing  in  the  Leader  that  your 
funds  for  the  amusement  of  the  un- 
fortunate children  of  the  school  are 
low,  and  this  being  the  anniversery 
of  the  day  when  I  first  saw  the  light 
(57  years  ago)  think  it  to  be  a  very 
good  day  to  do  a  good  act.  There- 
fore allow  me  to  enclose  my  check  for 
$5.00  to  help  a  little  to  replenish  said 
fund. 

Very  respectfully 
George  Pfaff 
The  sum  total,  including  donations, 
realized  from  the  benefit  dance  and 
supper  was  $60.67.  This  sum  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  amusement 
and  pleasure  of  all  the  pupils  during 
next  year.  For  the  pupils  from  the 
deaf  department  and  the  department 
for  Backward  Children  it  will  mean 
a  number  of  moving  picture  shows 
and  for  the  pupils  from  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  it  will  mean  new 
Victrola  records  and  tickets  to  the 
Lyceum  course.  There  is  hardly  a 
person  connected  with  the  institution 
who  does  not  or  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  pleasures  afforded 
by  the  amusement  tund. 


Helen  Keller 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  Aunt 
Rose,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  lecture  given  by  Helen  Keller 
in  Helena  on  April  21. 

The  auditorium  was  comfortably 
filled  with  an  appreciative  audience. 
Doctor  Mary  Dean  of  Flelena  made  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  and  then 
introduced  Mrs.  Macy  who  had  been 
Helen  Keller's  teacher  for  twenty-five 
years.  She  told  of  her  arrival  in  the 
Keller  home  and  her  first  meeting 
with  Helen.  Also  how  she  taught 
her  the  words  ''doll"  and  "cake." 
After  the  first  few  lessons,  the  pupil 
made  rapid  progress.  Her  education 
was  continued  at  home  until  she  en- 
tered Radcliffe  College.  Her  entrance 
Continued  on  Page  12. 
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The  Blind  at  the  Exposition 

During'  the  summer  of  1915,  both 
the  Association  of  Educators  of  the 
Blind,  and  that  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  meet  in  joint  convention 
with  Mr.  Milligan  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Berkeley, 
just  across  the  bay  from  San  Franci- 
sco. We  publish  the  following-  ar- 
ticle from  Mr.  Milligan' s  school 
paper  hoping  thereby  to  direct  the 
attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  attend  the  Panama  Exposition 
to  the  work  of  the  blind  which  will 
be  on  exhibition  there. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  meetings  ever  held  by 
those  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  since  several  questions  of 
paramount  interest  will  come  up  for 
discussion,  — chief  among'  them  will 
be  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  type  for 
publishing'  books  for  the  blind.  This 
new  system  is  to  include  the  best 
features  of  all  the  embossed  systems 
now  in  use. 

The  Blind  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

The  American  Association  ot  the 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  through  its  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Watertown,  Mass, 
appointed  on  the  third  of  March  the  follow- 
ing Committee  on  Exhibits  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
at  the  approaching  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, San  Francisco:  Chairman,  Mr. 
Herbert  R.  Chapman,  head  teacher  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Berkeley, 
Calif.  The  other  members  of  the  committee 
are  Mr.  Thos.  S.  McAloney.  superintendent 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa  ;  Mr.  C  A. 
Hamiltion,  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.;  "Mrs.  Grace  Norton  Roseberrv, 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  School  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.;  and  Mr.  Alvin  E  Pope,  chief  of 
Department;  of  Social  Economy,  Exposition 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

The  members  of  this  committee  and  the 
officers  of  the  Exposition  will  doubtless 
agree  most  harmoniously  along  two  essen- 
tial lines,  viz.,  first,  to  select  given  institu- 
tions for  special  features  and  to  minimize, 
if  not  to  avoid,  useless  duplication;  and 
second,  to  encourage  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  etc.;  live  exhibits,  moving  pic- 
tures of  the  activities  of  various  schools, 


and  the  like,  rather  than  much  dead,  mu- 
seum specimens  of  pupils'  and  adults' 
handiwork 

It  would  be  an  ideal  condition  if  all 
exhibits  of  and  by  the  blind  whether  of 
schools  or  of  shops,  or  of  prevention  could 
unite  under  the  head  of  education  and  thus 
make  one  grand  exhibit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors, 
principals,  superintendents  and  others 
interested  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
blind  will  begin  to  consider  this  questions 
of  "exhibits"  at  once  and  enter  into 
communication  with  those  in  charge. 

Since  the  regular  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  the  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  is  to  meet  in  California  during 
the  smmer  of  the  Panama- Exposition 
"1915,"  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
"exhibit"  ought  to  be  the  means  of 
inspiring  all  workers  for  the  blind  for  in 
too  many  instances  ihere  is  ignorance  or 
indifference  as  to  what  a  live  school  for  the 
blind  ought  to  be.  —  Cal.  News. 


Locai  News 

Reported  by  Marguerite  Carney  and  Clyde 
Troutman 

Friday  afternoon,  May  l,  Dan  Shea 
was  called  home  by  his  brother's  ill- 
ness. 

Frank  Erieson  has  received  a  new 
violin  case  and  is  very  much  pleased 
with  it. 

Hilda  is  much  interested  in  read- 
ing and  is  now  reading  in  the  Second 
Reader. 

Owing  to  ill  health,  Melvin  Ditto 
was  forced  to  take  a  vacation  of  a 
few  days. 

Since  our  last  issue,  Herman 
Spoelder  has  finished  two  hammocks 
and  started  a  third. 

All  the  boys  took  a  walk  to  the 
state  ranch  with  Mr.  Morris,  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  April  30. 

May  and  Violet  are  still  looking  for 
their  dresses  from  the  "National." 
They  hope  to  receive  them  soon. 

Harold  Ferg-uson  expects  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Melville  with  his 
grandmother.  He  can  hardly  wait 
for  the  time  to  start. 

Sophia  Oppel  was  very  fortunate 
this  month  as  she  received  two  pack- 
ages of  candy  from  home.  She  had 
lots  to  treat  the  g'irls  with. 

In  Darrel's  last  letter  his  sister 
promised  him  a  "surprise"  but  he 
has  not  received  it  yet.    He  is  still 
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guessing-  what  it  is. 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  25, 
Ernest  Watt  enjoyed  a  pleasant  after- 
noon. Mr.  Morris  took  him  to  town, 
then  out  to  the  state  ranch.  He  saw 
the  little  chickens  and  rabbits. 

Saturday  evening",  April  11,  Miss 
Russell  entertained  the  Department 
in  the  study  hall  with  flinch  and 
dominoes.  Mrs.  Newman,  Mar- 
guerite's Aunt,  who  was  visiting 
here  with  us  helped  us  spend  a 
pleasant  evening".  After  sandwiches 
and  favors  of  Easter  chickens  and 
candy  eggs,  the  party  broke  up. 

Pleasant  Social 

The  pupils  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  were  delightfully  entertain- 
ed at  a  game  social  on  Saturday 
evening,  May  9. 

Miss  Harsha  and  Mr.  Morris  were 
the  hostess  and  host. 

The  games  played  were  "Fruit," 
"Animals"  and  "Magic  music. " 

Bounteous  as  well  as  delightful 
refreshment  of  caramel  ice  cream, 
chocolate  and  sunshine  cake  were 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  and  President 
Menzemer  were  guests. 

Joint  Social 

The  pupils  of  the  departments  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  were  given  a  joint 
social  in  the  gymnasuim  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  April  25 

Dancing  constituted  the  program 
for  the  evening.  Miss  Harsha,  Miss 
George,  and  Frank  Ericson  took 
turns  at  the  piano,  and  Clyde  Trout- 
man  and  Darrel  Roobol  relieved  each 
other  at  the  drums. 

All  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to 
dance.  A  very  nice  spirit  was  evi- 
denced throughtout  the  evening-. 
The  deaf  boys  danced  with  the  blind 
g-irls  and  the  blind  boys  danced  with 
the  deaf  girls.  The  larger  boys  and 
girls  saw  to  it,  too,  that  the  little  tots 
had  their  share  of  dances. 

Refreshments  of  fruit  punch, 
cookies  and  apples  were  served. 


Dr.  D.  J.  Waite,  a  prominent  den- 
tist of  Helena,  spent  the  May  1-3  with 
Mr.  Morris. 


Dr.  Waite  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
visit  with  the  school  people  very 
much  and  returned  to  the  capital  city 
loud  in  praise  of  all  the  work  he  saw 
at  the  school. 

On  Mother's  Day,  May  10,  Dr. 
Waite  sent  out  a  large  cluster  of 
carnations  for  the  morning  table, 
with  instructions  that  one  he  worn 
away  by  each  person  at  the  close  of 
the  meal. 

Dr.  Waite' s  thoughful  remember- 
ance  was  much  appreciated. 

Ciceronean  Society 

The  Ciceronean  Society  held  its 
reg-ular  meeting-  April  18.  The  roll 
was  called  and  all  were  present. 
After  roll  call  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  stood 
approved. 

The  following-  very  interesting  pro- 
gram was  then  rendered:  Piano  solo, 
Sophia  Oppel;  recitation,  Dan  Shea; 
piano  solo,  Melvin  Ditto;  recitation, 
Herman  Spoelder;  violin  solo,  Frank 
Ericson. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  vote 
on  the  five  amendments  brought  up 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
president  to  draw  up  ammendments: 
three  of  which  passed. 

After  the  Critic's  report,  which 
was  favorable,  and  the  reading  of  the 
program  for  next  meeting,  the  society 
adjourned  until  May  2. 

The  Ciceronean  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  May  2.  The  roll 
was  called,  and  Dan  Shea,  Melvin 
Ditto  and  Raymond  Braasch  were 
absent.  After  roll  call,  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  stood  approved. 

A  very  interesting  program  was 
then  rendered,  which  read  as  follows: 
Piano  solo,  Clyde  Troutman;  recitat- 
ion, Darrel  Roobol;  piano  solo,  May 
Roobol;  recitation,  Sophia  Oppel; 
piano  solo,  Frank  Ericson. 

The  Society  then  turned  its  attent- 
ion to  the  two  outstanding  ammend- 
ments which  passed.  After  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  critic,  and  the 
reading  of  the  program  for  the  next 
meeting,  the  society  adjourned  until 
xMay  16. 

Frank  Ericson,  Sec'y. 
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The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Hamelin  is  a  town  in  Brunswick 
on  the  river  Weser. 

About  five  hundred  years  ag"o  the 
people  suffered  from  a  plague  of  rats. 
The  rats  made  nests  inside  men's 
Sunday  hats  and  bit  the  babies  in 
the  cradles. 

The  Mayor  tried  hard  to  think  of 
how  he  could  rid  the  town  of  the  rats. 

The  Pied  Piper  came  and  told  the 
Mayor  that  he  could  by  means  of  a 
secret  charm  rid  the  town  of  rats. 
He  asked  the  Mayor  to  pay  him  a 
thousand  guilders  for  ridding  the 
town  of  the  rats. 

The  Pied  Piper  went  out  into  the 
street  and  blew  three  shrill  notes  on 
his  pipe.  All  the  rats  came  running 
out  and  followed  him.  He  led  them 
to  the  river  Weser,  wherein  they  all 
plunged  and  were  drowned  save  one, 
who  swam  across  the  river. 

The  Mayor  was  not  willing  to  pay 
the  Pied  Piper  and  to  get  even  he 
blew  three  times  upon  his  pipe  and 
ail  the  children  followed  him.  He 
led  them  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
where  a  portal  opened  and  they  all 
went  in  and  the  portal  closed. 

The  people  of  Hamelin  never  saw 
or  heard  of  the  Pied  Piper  or  of  the 
children  again. 

-—Julia  Cole 


Local  News  from  the  Girls'  Side 

Reported  by  Julia  Cole 

Warm  weather  and  baseball  are 
here. 

Soon  we  will  be  home  for  our 
summer  vacation. 

May  Yaeg'er  has  more  muscle  in 
her  arm  than  most  of  the  little  girls. 

Elsie  Davies  was  the  recipient  of  a 
nice  box  of  candy  from  her  aunt 
recently. 

Blanche  Spaur  is  expecting  to  go 
to  Iowa  and  visit  her  relatives  this 
summer. 

The  little  girls  have  been  jumping 
rope  since  the  warm  weather 
appeared. 

In  the  Easter  egg  hunt  for  Miss 
Lillard's  class  Sophia  Budech  found 


the  most  eggs. 

Bessie  McPherson,  our  smallest 
girl  here,  is  happy  because  she  will 
soon  go  home. 

Edith  Wilhelm  and  Sophia  Budech 
are  anticipating  a  happy  summer 
vacation.    May  it  be  so. 

Lilly  Mattson  went  home  for  Easter 
and  when  she  returned  she  brought 
a  fern  with  her  for  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Corey. 

Nora  Cashman,  Gertrude  Zywert, 
Emily  Westbrook  and  Lubi  Chrisman 
have  received  new  dresses  from  home 
since  last  issue. 

Janette  McMurdo  received  a  classy 
new  spring  coat  and  hat  and  other 
wearing  apparel  and  certainly  looks 
nice  in  them. 

Janette  McMurdo  and  Julia  Cole 
are  feeling  mighty  swelled  up  for 
they  will  receive  eighth  grade  certifi- 
cates next  June. 

Through  this  number  of  the 
''Leather"  we  wish  toindroduce  an- 
other little  "granny"  in  the  person 
of  Otta  Novegoski. 

Rosetta  Nelson  had  the  honor  of 
making  rive  hits  in  the  baseball  game 
between  picked  teams  of  girls  and 
boys  on  Boulder  Day. 

Marguerite  Ross  was  the  recipient 
of  a  package  from  home  Easter, 
containing  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a 
dainty  silk  waist  besides  her  suit. 

Olive  Fern  Remberg  had  the 
pleasure  of  her  mother's  company  for 
serveral  days  recently.  Her  folks 
have  moved  from  Bozeman  to  Helena. 

Thelma  Blackmail  has  gained 
more  in  weight  than  the  other  little 
girls.  It  seems  that  nearly  every  one 
has  some  difficulty  in  lifting  her  now. 

EfKe  Olson  was  sorry  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  her  sister  Ida's  little 
boy.  He  had  been  suffering  from 
paralysis  for  a  long  time.  Erhe  has 
our  sympathy. 

Olive  Goldizen,  Mary  McCoy  and 
Olive  Remberg  have  had  birthdays 
this  month.  Olive  Remberg' s  came 
on  May  1st  Mary's  on  the  15th  and 
Olive's  on  the  13th. 

Mary  McCoy  had  the  misfortune  to 
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cut  her  arm  from  the  glass  in  the 
play-room  door  broke.  She  had  to 
have  several  stitches  taken  in  it  and 
wore  her  arm  In  a  sling  for  a  while. 

Jennie  McCaughan,  Janie  Pearce, 
Annie  Pierce,  Lois  Phillips  and 
Agnes  Haynie  reported  a  gorgeous 
time  on  Boulder  Day  and  are  hoping 
they  mav  also  have  a  fine  time  on 
Field  Day. 


Local  News 

Reported  by  William  Brown 

Only  26  days  before  vacation! 
Arthur  O'Donnell  spent  Easter  at 
home. 

Guy  Simmonson  is  out-of-doors  a 
lot  now. 

William  Yaeger  is  learining  rapidly 
in  school. 

Edwin  Seiler  is  getting  pretty 
plump  now. 

Glenn  Preston  is  still  a  great 
baseball  enthusiast. 

Frank  Bright  is  making  a  collection 
of  crows'  eggs. 

Otto  Olson  is  delighted  when  asked 
to  run  an  errand. 

Richard  Jackson  is  Mr.  Thompson's 
yardman  at  home. 

Henry  Patrick  enjoys  playing 
baseball  pretty  much. 

Fred  Patrick  and  Vere  Goldizen 
got  new  suits  recently. 

Bert  Castellano  received  a  letter 
from  Louis  Knopf  recently. 

Amos  Crisp  had  a  visit  from  his 
father  during  the  last  of  April. 

John  Piorkoski  didn't  catch  any- 
thing this  month  except  the  baseball. 

Leonard  Cady  receives  more  post 
cards  than  all  the  other  boys  together. 

All  the  boys  enjoyed  Boulder  Day 
which  we  had  on  Wednesday,  Apr.  27. 

Selim  Jackson  went  home  May  5 
to  help  his  father  plant  sugar  beets. 

George  Drinville  helps  Mrs.  Kemp 
and  his  teacher  every  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Carl  Molin  likes  to  be  the  first  one 
to  record  his  name  on  the  news-item 
board. 

The  boys  in  the  eighth  grade  are 
having  a  picnic  getting  up  their 
essays. 

Won't  be  long  before  some  of  us 
kids  will  find  a  pond  and   test  its 


temperature. 

Clarence  Altop  has  been  helping  to 
put  up  the  scenery  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  new  building. 

Oliver  Burns  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  warm  weather  by  playing  out- 
side all  the  time. 

Earl  is  back  working  in  the  shop 
now.  His  hand  has  healed,  but  is 
just  a  trifle  stiff. 

William  Brown  spent  the  third 
week  of  April  under  the  nurse's  care. 
He  is  as  strong  as  an  ox  now. 

Peter  Piero  had  a  great  time  at  the 
picnic  on  Bouder  day,  stealing  the 
boys'  hats  and  the  girls'  fruit. 

McKinley  Simms  is  getting  to  be 
awful  quiet,  now.  He  witnessed  a 
boxing  match  in  Butte  recently. 

Archie  Randies'  birthday  came  on 
May  6.  He  got  a  box  of  candy  from 
home  and  plenty  of  physical  congrat- 
ulations from  us. 

Boulder  Day 

We  had  Bouder  Day  Wednesday 
April  29.    We  had  a  picnic. 

We  picked  up  many  rocks.  We 
were  tired. 

We  walked  a  long  way.  We  sat 
down  and  ate  our  dinner.  We  ate 
many  good  thing's.  We  ate  bread 
and  butter,  meat,  cheese,  pickles, 
crackers,  cookies,  bananas,  and 
apples.    We  drank  some  coffee. 

The  boys  and  girls  played  ball. 

We  ate  supper. 

We  danced.    I  like  to  dance. 

We  went  to  bed. 
—-Emily  Westbrook,  First  Grade 


Pupil — What  does  "tangled"  mean? 
Teacher —  Mixed . 

Pupil,  handing  in  the  following  sent- 
ence.—  "Mr.  Kemp  iangled  the  inks 
in  the  printing  office. ' '  Is  that  right? 


Language  question  in  weekly  test. 
Use  "tangled"  in  a  sentence. 
Pupil's  answer — "The  kitten  tangled 

Grandma's  thread  all   up.  (Oh! 

You  mischievous  little  kitty.) 

Teacher,  assigning  lesson — In  his- 
tory, take  paragraphs  364  to  368. 

Absent-minded  pupil — Where  shall  I 
take  them  to? 
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May  15,  1914 


Announcement  of  Closing  of 
School 

To  Parents  and  Guardians:- 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf, 
Blind,  and  Backward  Children  will 
close  for  the  summer  vacation  on 
June  10,  1914.  Four  Great  Northern 
trains  pass  through  Boulder  daily- 
two  toward  Helena,  one  at  9:36  A. 
M.  and  another  at  4:30  P.  M;  and 
two  toward  Butte,  one  at  2:17  P.  M., 
and  the  other  at  6:10  P.  M.  Most  of 
the  pupils  will  leave  either  on  the  9:36 
or  the  2:17,  and  an  officer  will  accom- 
pany the  pupils  on  each  of  these  two 
trains  as  far  as  Helena  and  Butte, 
respectively.  From  these  two  points 
the  children  will  have  to  proceed  in 
the  care  of  the  train  crew,  unless  the 
parents  can  meet  them.  A  lunch  will 
be  provided  for  any  child  who  may  go 
beyond  either  of  these  two  cities. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  parents, 
whose  children  have  no  money  in  the 
office,  to  send  it  in  a  few  days  ahead 
of  time  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay. 

We  wish  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
children  a  pleasant  summer. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  Preset. 



Program  of  Closing  Exercises 

May  22---Gymnastic  Exhibition  & 
Exhibit  of  vSchool  &  Industrial 


Work  from  the  Departmens  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

June  5-— New  building-  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Backward  Children  open 
to  visitors  from  two  to  five  o'clock. 
Display  of  school  and  industrial 
work  from  this  department. 
In  the  evening-  the  closing-  play-— 
Cinderella  in  Flowerland--wi11 
be  presented  in  the  new  auditorium. 

June  7.-  - Baccalauerate  Exercises 
in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Price,  of  Helena,  will 
deliver  the  sermon.  Hon.  G.  B. 
Conway  will  present  the  Conway 
Medal  to  the  pupil  in  the  blind  de- 
partment having'  made  the  great- 
est improvement  throughout  the 
year. 

June  8. ---Recital  and  Operetta  by 
the  Music  Department  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  auditorium. 

June  9---Closing  Exercises  of  the 
Departments  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  in  the.  evening  in  the  audi- 
torium. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
be  present. 

The  scenery  is  being  installed  in 
the  new  auditorium  which  will  be 
christened  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
June  5,  when  the  Department  for 
Backward     Children     presents  its 

play-— "Cinderella  in  Flowerland. 

— -   

Certificates 

Janette  McMurdo,  Clyde  Park; 
Julia  Cole,  Helena;  Glenn  Preston, 
Missoula;  Edmund  Chasse,  Cut  Bank; 
William  Brown,  Kalispell;  John 
Piorkoski,  Boulder;  Clarence  Aitop, 
Columbus;  of  the  Department  for  the 
Deaf  and  Frank  Ericson,  Butte; 
Clyde  Troutman,  Belt;  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  will  receive 
eig-hth  grade  certificates  at  the  closing- 
exercises  on  Tuesday  evening,  June 
9. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  will 
graduate  or  that  they  have  finished 
the  prescribed  school  course.  These 
certificates  simply  show  that  these 
pupils  have  completed  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  eight  grades  of  public 
school. 

Our  course  of  study  for  the  De- 
partment for  the  Deaf  requires  two 
years  of  work  in  addition  to  the  eight 
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grades  completed  before  a  diploma 
is  granted. 

The  course  in  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  requires  that  a  full  high 
school  course  be  pursued  before  its 
pupils  can  graduate. 


Weston  Jenkins 

Recently  there  passed  from  earthly 
life  the  spirit  of  Weston  Jenkins, 
teacher  at  the  Alabama  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  editor  of  the  school 
publication. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  veteran  in  the 
work  and  our  meetings  with  him  will 
long  remain  pleasant  memories  of 
associations  with  a  rare  and  polished 
gentleman. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
family  in  their  bereavement  and  to 
the  school  in  its  loss. 


Continued  from  fage  2. 

"Harry  is  able  to  study  and  do 
number  work  satisfactorily,  but  he 
knows  nothing  about  journal  writing. 
He  seems  to  lack  a  command  of  lan- 
guage for  himself." 

Harry's  progress  during  the  year 
was  very  discouraging.  He  was  ex- 
amined in  arithemtic  only  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  work  was  very 
similar  to  that  done  at  the  examin- 
ation eighteen  months  before.  The 
problems  in  addition  were  easier, 
those  in  multiplication  practically  the 
same.  The  examples  in  subtraction 
were  the  only  ones  that  showed  ad- 
vancement. 

The  following  fall,  Harry  was  re- 
graded  and  placed  in  another  teach- 
er's class.  His  progress  while  a  little 
belter  than  the  previous  year's  was 
not  satisfactory  as  may  he  gleaned 
from  his  teacher's  journal. 

"Harry  is  lazy  and  spends  his  time 
in  school  playing  with  pieces  of  string, 
marbles,  etc.  He  seems  to  always 
have  a  good  supply  on  hand  in  case 
the  amount  which  he  has  in  school 
betaken  away . ' ' 

"Harry  seems  to  be  sleeply  all  the 
time.  I  think  he  grows  too  fast,  and 
that  may  account  tor  his  lack  of  en- 
ergy. When  he  is  awake,  he  is  con- 
tinually teasing  someone." 


"Harry  cannot  do  much  in  school, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  his  mind  is 
improving  some.  I  find  that  he  has 
learned  to  express  ideas  in  writing 
much  better  than  he  could  when  he 
first  came  to  me  last  fall." 

By  June,  Harry  had  picked  up  in 
arithemtic  and  was  working"  langu- 
age problems  involving  two  pro- 
cesses. He  was  answering  some 
questions  in  history  and  a  few  in 
reading. 

Harry  has,  however,  made  greater 
progress  during  the  present  year 
than  in  all  the  three  previous  years 
he  has  been  in  school. 

He  has  been  classed  as  a  second 
grader.  In  the  fall  he  was  placed 
in  the  special  class,  taught  by  a  teach- 
er, who  had  had  experience  with 
backward  deaf  children.  He  was  be- 
hind his  classmates  in  language  and 
other  kindred  subjects  and  did  not 
go  to  study.  Now  he  goes  to  study 
and  is  up  with  his  class. 

His  teacher  has  fitted  the  subject 
matter  to  the  mental  capabilities  of 
the  child  and  he  has  progressed  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
when  the  previous  teachers  w7ere  fitt- 
ing the  child  to  the  course  of  study. 

Harry  is  now  able  to  write  quite  a 
nice  account  of  daily  happenings,  a 
newsy  letter,  tell  time,  take  dictation 
from  finger  spelling,  express  actions 
in  words,  compose  and  work  out 
language  problems  in  arithmetic  and 
use  language  in  general  communica- 
tion with  a  greater  degree  of  read- 
iness and  accuracy. 

Harry's  improvement  may  be 
traced  to  three  sources.  The  educa- 
tion has  been  fitted  to  the  child. 
The  teacher  has  understood  her 
pupil .  The  minute  explanations  have 
been  given  in  signs — the  language 
that  reached  the  child;  the  language 
that  he  understood  and  the  language 
which  his  teacher  believes  was  the 
most  important  factor  in  his  awaken- 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  Harry,  the  special 
class  proves  its  value.  It  needs  no 
laudatory  comments  to  assert  its  use- 
fullness.  The  boy  himself,  and  the 
progress  he  has  made  present  more 
conclusive  evidence  than  any  wordy 
arguments. 
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Conscience 

Conscience  is  the  name  we  give  to 
the  laws  of  right  as  recognized  by 
each  individual.  Let  us  remember 
conscience  is  not  always  used  in  the 
same  sense:  that  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  operation,  or  activity, 
of  the  moral  nature,  as  when  we  say 
"my  conscience  tells  me  do  this,"  or 
"my  conscience  urges  me:"  at  other 
times  we  use  the  word  for  the  sum 
of  the  moral  law  as  realized  by  us, 
the  inward  commandments,  peculiar 
in  their  form  and  force  in  each  one 
of  us,  which  constitutes  for  each  man 
individually  his  unwritten  "tables  of 
the  law."  It  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  the  word  is  used  here.  Con- 
science changes  from  one  age  to 
another,  from  one  individual  to 
another.  It  awakens  gradually  in 
the  child:  and  the.  child  can  only  re- 
cognize part  of  what  is  recognized  as 
right  by  the  adult.  "That  we  ought 
to  do  that  which  we  have  acknow- 
ledged to  be  right:  this  is  the  eternal 
voice  of  conscience." 

Should  we  not  always  speak  of 
conscience  as  an  inward  friend  and 
helper  rather  than  as  a  task-master? 
It  is  certainly  truer  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  to  speak  of  conscience  in  this 
way.  Conscience  is,  fundamentally, 
the  mass  of  acquired  impulses  toward 
good  or  the  precepts  of  good  embody- 
ing" such  impulses.  Conscience, 
therefore,  is  always  good.  What 
we  speak  of  as  a  "bad"  conscience 
is  really  our  whole  better  self  up  in 
arms  (or  bowed  with  shame)  in 
presence  of  some  wrong  which  has 
been  committed,  though  even  the 
kindly  voice  of  conscience  has  given 
us  warning  .  The  voice  of  conscience 
is  the  voice  of  a  friend,  not  a  foe.  It 
is  the  guide  directing  us  in  our 
search  for  the  good  things  of  life, 
and,  warning  us  against  the  perils 
which  spoil  life's  joy.  A  bad  con- 
science could  only  be  one  which 
directs  us  wrongly,  and  this  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  conscience  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  doing. 

We  would  hint  to  all  trainers  of 


children  not  to  sicken  their  pupils  of 
the  very  name  and  thought  of  "con- 
science" by  putting  before  them 
under  its  name,  grown-up  standards 
which  can  seem  to  them  artificial  or 
unreal.  Let  the  teacher's  appeal  to 
"conscience"  be  to  the  actual  con- 
science which  his  or  her  children 
possess  and  not  to  some  rule  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  which  they 
do  not  realize. 

The  one  great  exception  to  this 
might  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence. Yet  it  is  not  obedience  to 
teachers  who  are  wise  and  just,  not 
to  say  kind,  a  rule  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  which  children  can  and 
will  realize.  The  demands  of  a  wise, 
just,  and  kind  teacher,  who  knows 
more  is  older  and  stronger  than  the 
child,  are  themselves  likely  to  be 
wise,  just  and  kind. 

The  "making  a  child  obey"  by 
one  whose  idea  is  to  "break  the 
child's  will"  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  probably,  never  wins  true 
obedience  at  all:  for  enforced  acqui- 
escence is  not  obedience.  The  view 
of  conscience  as  the  full  demand 
which  the  moral  nature,  at  any 
given  time,  makes  upon  us  suggests 
that  there  are  heights  ever  before  us 
which  as  yet  we  can  not  climb,  but, 
toward  which  we  look,  hoping  to 
attain  them  some  day.  They  are 
the  highlands  of  our  ideals. 

Conscience  is  our  code  of  regula- 
tions for  daily  conduct:  our  every 
day  working  standard.  It  may  be 
appealed  to  in  the  child,  in  so  far  as 
we  know  what  the  child's  own  con- 
science dictates,  or  is  ready  to  dictate 
at  our  suggestion.  Ideals  have  in 
them  something  of  the  spirit  and 
the  promise  of,  the  spring-time,  with 
which  life  at  its  fullest  is  always 
touched.  Ideals  have  in  them 
elasticity,  energy,  promise,  a  forward 
look  as  to  the  great  things  of  sum- 
mer and  fruits  of  autumn.  Thev  can 
only  be  presented,  sympathetically 
painted,  and  then  left  to  woo  the 
child  to  effort  by  their  own  grandeur 
and  majestic  charm. 
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Local  News 

Reported  by  Miss  Campbell 

Theodore  Menge  went  home 
April  7. 

John  Belin  was  fifteen  years  old 
April  9. 

Claude  Feierheler's  birthday  was 
April  24. 

Herbert  Ryggs  received  a  letter 
from  his  father. 

Fern  Mitchel  received  a  letter 
from  her  sister  Inez. 

Maggie  Goos  celebrated  her  birth- 
day Friday,  April  24. 

Andrew  Carpenter  was  delighted 
with  a  letter  this  month. 

John  Belin  from  Butte  entered  the 
Training  School  April  7. 

Maggie  Goos  and  Gethel  Henion 
are  making  smock  pillow  tops. 

Mable  Wolcott  celebrated  her  four- 
teenth birthday  Sunday,  April  5. 

Angelo  Stover  was  very  much 
pleased  with  a  letter  from  his  father. 

Theodore  Menge's  father  remem- 
bered us  with  a  20  lb  box  of  candy 
Easter. 

Tommy  Bell  received  a  box  of 
handkerchieves  for  his  birthday  from 
his  aunt. 

Mildred  Thomas  was  eighteen 
years  old  April  19.  Mildred  received  a 
box  of  candy  from  her  mother. 

Leland  Donovan's  parents  sent  him 
a  box  of  oranges,  and  his  grandmother 
sent  a  large  box,  too. 

Merl  Duffield  was  ten  years  old 
April  4.  Merl  was  remembered  with 
a  big  box  of  candy  from  home. 

Alta  Martin  was  very  much  de- 
lighted with  a  visit  from  her  sister 
Verda  from  Helena,  April  9  and  10. 

Mae  Dolan  had  a  birthday  on 
April  13.  Mae  received  some 
beautiful  handkerchieves  and  ribbons 
from  home. 

Tommy  Bell  was  ten  years  old 
April  28."  Mrs.  Bell  sent  cakes, 
cookies,  dates  and  candy,  so  the 
kmdergartners  had  a  jolly  little 
birthday  party  for  Tommy. 

Those  who  received  Easter  greet- 
ings were: 

Alta  Martin, — Easter  eggs. 

Mary  Koth, — Easter  eggs  and 
postals. 

Tom  Conway, ---box  of  candy  and 


postals. 

Forence  Hart, --box  of  candy. 

Tom  Dolan, ---box  of  candy,  eggs 
and  a  letter. 

Mae  Dolan, ---box  of  candy,  eggs 
and  a  letter. 

Emmaline  Knight, — Easter  eggs. 
Sophia  Vocoasovich, — Easter  eggs. 

Edith  Norton, — Easter  eggs. 

Tom  Bell,  — Easter  toys  and  candy . 

Eugene  Simpson, — letters  and 
cards. 

Claude  Feierheler,  —  letter  and 
cards. 

Mildred  Thomas, — letter,  cards, 
beads  and  ribbons. 

Cora  Bennett, — letter  and  cards. 

Leland  Donovan, — letter,  cards 
and  orange  blossoms. 

Astrid  Theline, ---letter. 

Louis  DesChamps, ---letter. 

Fred  Buschman,  —postal. 

Viola  Miller, ---postal. 

Betsy  Sundt,  —  postal. 

Effie  Whitcomb, ---postals. 

Ardath  Meier, ---Easter  hat. 

Norma   Burns, ---Easter  hat  and 

Clem  Radue, ---postal. 

Geo  Riley, ---postal. 

Irene  Janetski, ---postal. 

Werner  Baumgartner, ---postals. 

Werner  Baumgartner' s  father 
donated  to  the  Training  School  a 
crate  of  colored  Easter  eggs  and  a 
bucket  of  candy. 


Teacher — What  do  you  call  a  man 

who  hangs  wall  paper? 
Pupil — A  wall  paper  plasterer. 


Teacher,  pointing  to  silver  waiter — 

What  do  you  call  this? 
Pupil — A  servant's  plate. 


Pupil,   gazing  at  the  blizzard  out- 
side—  It  is  warm  outside. 
Teacher—  Nit. 

Pupil,  looking  "nit"  up  in  the  dict- 
ionary— Nit,  the  egg  of  a  small  in- 
sect. 


Teacher — Wiiat  four  states  granted 
suffrage  to  women  between  '90 
and  '96? 

Pupil— Couldn't  the  women  vote  be- 
fore they  got  that  old? 
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Continued  from  Page  3. 
examinations  questions  were  trans- 
cribed in  Braille  by  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  from  Perkins  Institution,  Boston 
and  Helen  answered  them  on  her 
typewriter.  As  the  required  text- 
books could  not  be  obtained  in  Braille 
her  teacher  accompanied  her  even 
in  the  class  room  and  inter- 
preted for  her.  All  the  work  had  to 
be  given  her  through  manual  spell- 
ing-. On  account  of  the  hard  work 
connected  with  her  college  course,  it 
was  not  as  pleasant  for  her  as  for 
most  girls. 

Since  leaving  college,  she  has  taken 
a  course  in  voice  training  under  Prof. 
White  of  Boston.  Though  she  has 
not  a  normal  voice  it  is  certainly 
wonderful  that  she  is  able  to  speak  as 
she  does.  She  can  be  painly  heard 
in  an  ordinary  room. 

The  wonderful  girl  was  then  brou- 
ght on  the  stage.  She  is  of  very 
pleasing  appearance,  quite  rugged 
and  straight.  She  spoke  of  her  pleas- 
ure in  addressing  the  audience.  She 
told  of  the  beauties  in  her  world  and 
how  many  seeing  people  miss  a  great 
deal  in  life.  When  asked  what  her 
chief  aim  in  life  was  she  answered, 
"To  have  a  good  time.1'  She  lakes 
an  interest  in  the  topics  of  the  day. 
She  said  she  was  a  socialist  and  a 
suffragette.  She  wants  the  ballot  so  as 
to  be  able  to  do  away  with  child  labor. 
When  asked  if  the  men  could  not  at- 
tend to  that,  she  replied  that  they  had 
not.  Quite  a  number  of  questions 
were  asked  by  the  audience;  Mrs. 
Macy  repeating  them  in  an  ordinary 
tone  and  Helen  getting  them  by  plac- 
ing her  hand  on  the  teacher's  mouth 
and  answering  by  speech.  She  places 
her  hand  on  a  person's  mouth  so  that 
the  middle  finger  is  on  the  mouth, 
the  fore  finger  by  the  nose,  and  the 
thumb  on  the  throat.  Tn  that  way 
she  gets  all  vibrations  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants. 

After  the  lecture  several  went  for- 
ward to  meet  her.  She  was  intro- 
duced to  each  one  and  took  an  inter- 
est in  knowing  who  they  were.  Sev- 
eral of  our  number  conversed  with  her 
by  manual  spelling. 

Those  of  our  people  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  her  were;  Pres- 
ident   and    Mrs.     Menzemer,  Mrs. 


Brown,  Miss  Russell,  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son, Morris,  Sullivan  and  Braasch, 
and  the  writer.  All  felt  amply  repaid 
for  the  trip  and  returned  to  work  with 
a  new  spirit. 

Marguerite  Carney,   Seventh  Grade 



Boulder  Day 

Wednesday,  April  29  was  Boulder 
Day  for  the  pupils  of  the  Departments 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind .  The  teachers 
elected  John  Piorkoski,  Clarence  Al- 
top  and  Glenn  Preston  as  captains. 
The  boys  chose  sides  among  the 
faculty  and  pupils.  Preston's  sides 
picked  up  rocks  near  the  hospital, 
while  the  other  two  teams  piled 
boulders  north  of  the  Girl's  Hall. 
Preston's  side  carried  off  the  palm. 

At  noon  a  picnic  lunch  was  served 
down  by  the  river.  Baseball  was 
played  in  the  afternoon  between 
teams  of  boys  and  girls.  In  the 
evening  the  contestants  assembled  in 
the  gymnasium  and  after  dancing  for 
a  while  were  treated  with  the  fruits 
of  their  morning  labors —two  boxes 
of  fine  candies. 

The  following  day  was  Boulder 
Day  at  the  Training  School.  The 
boys  and  their  supervisor  matched 
themselves  against  the  teachers  and 
the  girls  and  came  off  victorious. 
Lunch  was  served  on  the  river  bank. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  playing 
games.  Two  nice  boxes  of  fine 
candy  repaid  the  children  for  their 
work . 

 ■ — «Ot>-  

Rewarded 

The  child  ren  of  the  Departments 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  were  rewarded 
for  the  care  they  had  bestowed  upon 
the  flowers  President  Menzemer 
presented  to  each  school  room  last 
fall.  As  the  flowers  in  each  class 
had  been  found  alive  on  Jnnuary  1, 
each  class  received  a  pound  box  of 
delicious  confections. 

The  flowers  have  served  to  bright- 
en all  the  rooms,  and  a  majority  of 
the  plants,  have  rewarded  their  care 
takers  in  their  own  sweet  way  by 
bringing  forth  lovely  flowers. 

Mr.  Shobe,  Superintendent  of  the 
Orph  an's  Home  at  Twin  Bridges  was 
over  recently  and  purchased  a  beau- 
tiful team  of  black  geldings  from  the 
State  Ranch, 
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May 

"Fruit-trees     decked  with 

blossoms  fair, 
Dandelions  everywhere, 
Petals  falling  in  a  shower, 
Bird     songs     filling  every 

hour." 

 m —   

What  is  the  name  of  this 
month? 

What  is  the  name  of  last 
month? 

What  is  the  name  of  next 
month? 

W^hat  season  is  this? 

What  was  last  season? 

What  is  the  next  season? 

How  many  days  has  May? 

What  other  months  have 
thirty-one  days? 

 o  

The  Meadow  Lark's  Home 

A  little  girl  went  for  a  walk. 

She  saw  an  old  pail  near 
some  trees  in  a  field. 

She  looked  into  the  pail. 

What  do  you  think  she  saw? 

A  little  nest  with  four 
speckled  eggs  in  it. 

A  meadow  lark  had  built 
its  nest  there. 

The  little  girl  did  not  steal 
the  eggs. 

She  left  them  there. 

Many  times  she  went  back 
to  the  field  and  peeped  into 
the  pail. 

One  day  she  saw  four  pretty 
little  meadow  larks  in  the 
nest. 

By  and  by  the  little  meadow 
larks  flew  away. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  meadow 
lark? 


A  Queer  Mother 

Fluffy  was  a  little  yellow 
chicken.  He  was  so  yellow. 
He  looked  like  a  little  spot  of 
sunshine  on  the  floor. 

His  mother  went  away 
when  he  was  very  small. 

Fluffy  did  not  care.  He 
scratched  in  the  warm  earth 
all  day.  He  found  delicious 
worms  and  bugs.  It  was  only 
at  night  that  he  missed  his 
mother. 

One  night  he  found  a  feath- 
er duster  hanging  in  the  barn. 

It  hung  with  the  feather 
end  down. 

Fluffy  cuddled  down  under 
it.  It  felt  very  warm  and 
pleasant  there. 

Every  night  after  that  he 
slept  under  the  feather  duster. 


A  Bird's  Question 

Oh,  what  would  you  do,  little 

boy,  little  boy, 
If  you  were  a  bird  like  me 

and  had  built  your  nest — 
Such  a  dear  little  nest — 
In  the  top  of  the  highest  tree; 
And  if,  when  that  dear  little 

nest  was  done, 
A   boy   just  as  big  as  you 

would  climb   the  tree,  and 

would  rob  the  nest — 
Say,  little  boy,  what  would 

you  do? 
Don't  you  think  you'll  sigh 
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And  moan  and  cry 

For  that  dear  little  nest  that 

was  hung  so  high — 
That    rocked      and  swung 

'neath  the  summer  sky? 

Selected 


May  Day 

The  small  girls  and  boys 
made  some  pretty  green  and 
yellow  May  baskets. 

May  Day  was  very  warm. 

They  took  their  May  bask- 
ets and  went  for  a  walk  with 
their  teacher. 

They  looked  for  flowers. 

They  found  some  pretty 
white  daisies  and  some  pink 
and  white  moss. 

They  put  some  daisies  and 
moss  into  their  baskets. 

Their  teacher  gave  some 
candy  to  them. 

They  ate  it  and  liked  it. 

They  carried  their  baskets 
of  flowers  back  to  the  school. 

They  enjoyed  the  walk. 

 — a  

Questions 

How  does  sugar  taste? 
How  does  a  lemon  taste? 
How  does  candy  taste? 
How-  does  medicine  taste? 
How  does  vinegar  taste? 
How  does  pepper  taste? 

Our  Plants 

We  have  some  prett}^  green 
plants. 

They  are  geraniums. 

They  are  in  the  school- 
room on  the  window-sill. 

Peter  and  Leonard  watered 
them  every  day. 

They  grew  very  fast. 

They  have  some  buds  on 
them  now. 

By  and  by  the  buds  will 


grow7  into  flowers. 
We  will  be  glad. 
We  like  pretty  flowers. 

Planting  a  Tree 

Once  upon  a  time  two  little 
girls  were  coming  home  from 
school.  They  found  a  tree 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  It 
had  been  pulled  up  and 
thrown  aw7 ay.  One  of  the 
children  said,  "Lei  us  plant 
the  little  tree  and  see  if  it  will 
grow. " 

The  little  girls  found  a 
place  for  the  tree,  and  they 
dug  a  hole.  One  held  the 
tree  straight  while  the  other 
covered  the  roots  with  earth. 
Then  they  both  pressed  the 
earth  hard  around  with  their 
feet. 

Every  morning  when  the 
children  went  to  school  they 
stopped  to  see  if  the  tree  was 
there.  Sometimes  they  car- 
ried water  for  it.  As  the 
years  went  by  their  tree  kept 
growing.  Ac  last  it  was  large 
enough  so  that  the  little  girls 
could  play  under  it.  The 
girls  grew  to  be  women,  and 
they  wrote  poems  for  other 
children  to  read  and  speak, 
but  they  never  forgot  the  tree 
they  had  planted. 

It  was  a  beautiful  syca- 
more. Alice  and  Phoebe 
Gary  moved  away  to  the  city 
to  live,  but  they  often  went 
back  to  see  their  tree. 

They  would  sit  under  the 
tree  and  talk  about  how  they 
had  planted  it,  and  how  they 
used  to  play  under  it.  Perhaps 
they  wrote  some  of  their 
poems  under  the  sycamore 
tree. — Caroline  Griffin 
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Ex-Officio 
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Henry  A.  Davee,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Sec'v. 

APPOINTED 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher    .   Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

Miss  Ctima  A.  Rich  Miss  Hortense  DeCelles 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Vira  George 

Art 

Miss  Cum  a  A.  Rich 
Librarian 
H.  E  Thompson 
Physical  Culture 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

J.  Adams  Morris  Miss  Martha  Russell 

Music 

Miss  Claire  Harsha,  Director. 

SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Officers  and  Teachers 

H.  J.  Menzeitler,  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director  Miss  Bernice  Christenson,  Teacher 

Miss  A.  M.  Driscoll,  Teacher       Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
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MEDICAL  STAFF 


I.  A  Leig-hton,  M.  D. 
CM.  Eddy,  Dentist 


Physician      J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  C.  A.  Schindler,  Trained  Nurse 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 


H.  J.  Menzemer  M.  A.,  President 


Miss  CM.  Ellis,  Matron 
Miss  Mary  Dean,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Ferd.  Wolpert  Boys'  Supervisor 
Allen  Cleveland,  Teamster 


V.  J.  McKinnon,  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,   Second  Engineer 
M.  C  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Edwin  P.  Pierce,  Farmer 
Henry  Doering,  Dairyman 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Instructors 


F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Basketry, 


Hammock 


Miss  Mary  Dean,  Sewing- 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and 
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and Carpet  Weaving 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  ADMISSION 


The  Montana  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  and  the  Training  School  for 
Backward  Children  are  open  to  all  chil- 
dren of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  who  owins:  to  some  physical  or 
mental  affliction  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  con- 
ducted strictly  as  an  educational  institution 
and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or 
blind  may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  not  of  charity 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  riled  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:  —  In  all 
cases  were  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of 
any  relative  or  friend,  or  any  officers  of 
the  county  where  said  person  resides 
shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper  sub- 
ject, make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
to  the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing  and 


transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his 
proper  accounts  therefor  quarter  annually 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  allow  and 
pay  the  same  out  of  the  county  treasury 

The  institution  will  pr  >vide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruct  on 
and  school  supplies,  but  cannot  nay  trav- 
eling expenses  to  and  from  the  school  or 
for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  ihe  second  VVedne-day  in  June  N  » 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christ- 
mas', and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go 
home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  insti- 
tution for  inability  to  receive  instruction, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a 
pupil  has  beep  assigned  a  trade  to  learn, 
such  pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade 
unless,  in  the  judgement  of  the  President, 
the  change  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupil 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H  J.  Menzemer, 
President, 

Boulder,  Mont. 


Boulder 

Mercantile 

Company 

Carries  a  complete 
lipe  of  fine  fancy 
and  staple  groceries. 

Flour  and  Food 


Richelieu  Brand 

Goods  our  special 
line. 

ueen's  Ware  and 
Graniteware 
Toots  and  Hardware 


! 


Shoes  and  Furnishing 
Goods 
Dry  Goods  and 

Novelties 

Come  and  see  us. 

Phones 
Bel!  No.  5 

Independent  No.  40 


Boulder,  Montana. 


Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business  Passen- 
gers and  Freight  taken 
to  surrounding 
towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 

McCullough  &  Dawson 
Boulder,     -    -  Montana 


or*** 


Post-Cards 

of  the 

Institution 


Main  Building, 
Training  School, 
Industrial  Building, 
Treasure  State  Association, 
Etc. 

3  for  5  cents 


4 


Rocky  Mountain  Leader 
Boulder,  Montana. 


J      <->'•■  1 

The  Minneapolis  Dollar-Hotel 

200  MODERN  ROOMS 
Located  in  Heart  of  Business  District 
$1.22       SINGLE  RATE  $H.££ 
EUROPLAfv;  rate  for  two  persons  $1  .50 

PRIVATE  BATH  AND  TOILET  EXTRA 

COMPLETE  SAFETY 
AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 
AND  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION 

(insurance  records  show  no  lives 
ever  lost  in  a  sprinkled  building.) 
every  room  has  hot  and  cold  running 
water,    steam    heat,   gas  and  electric 
lights,  and  telephone  service. 

seven  story  annex  in  connection. 


(n 


Ma: 


uire  s 


Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationary,  etc. 


Ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 

J 
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WM.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Dealer  in 

Dry  Goods  and  Novelties,  Trim- 
mings, Knit  Goods,  Yarns. 
Men's,  Women's  and  Children's 
Furnishings. 

Staple  &  Fancy  Groceries 
Shelf  Hardware,  Granite 
and  Tin  Ware,  Cutlery, 
China  Ware  and  Fancy 
China 

All  New  Goods  and  Up- 
To-Date  Patterns. 

All  Goods  Guaranteed 


Come  and  Inspect  our 
Stock.    Give  us  a  Call. 

Phone  No.  8  Independ- 
ent or  No.  16  Be!! 


r 


J,  A.  Reidel 


Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  Mont. 


J 


MANUAL  ALPHAS  E' 


I  ake  No  Chances  if] 


It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from  unreliable  places  and 
buy  only  where  you  can 
depend  on  what  you  get,  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  reputa- 
tion must  be  maintained,  so 
we  always  supply  the  best. 


Beef  Pork  Veal 
Mutton  Hams  Bacon 


ju  Poultry 

IS 


Fresh  Fish 


The  Boulder  Market 


Ll    Ed.  DeCelles,  Proprietor 
a*  in 


